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WHEN writing of Concord, the 
pilgrim for a day or he whom 
fortune has so favored as to give him 
residence in the good, old town, is in- 
clined ever toward the sentimental. 
Indeed, it would be quite out of the 
ordinary to find a printed line de- 
scriptive of Concord, that would lead 
its reader to believe it to be other 
than on a par with, — well, with 
heaven. It has seemed a heaven 
to those who have written of it, for 
they have known it as the home of 
their ideals. 

One comes here or lives here, his 
every sense alive to the impressions 
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received from the writings of those 
who have so strongly appealed to him. 
He feels himself on hallowed, sacred 
ground. He is a worshipper at the 
shrine of his literary gods. He is in 
the Concord of Emerson. He is in 
the Concord that Thoreau so well 
painted. Here Hawthorne the great 
romancer, found the atmosphere, the 
environments that made possible his 
great gifts to the world of letters and 
of man. Here Louisa Alcott lived, 
a child with her Little Men and Lit- 
tle Women. Here Margaret Fuller 
found life large and good and whole- 
some. Here, indeed, was the Athens 
from whose fount was sipped and 
drunk of the waters of wisdom that 
made for immortality. 

Is it wonder then that laudation is 
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the portion of this Concord; the 
Concord that was known but to be 
loved by that mighty body of men 
who have given us of that which is 
best ? Could the walls of the " Old 
Manse " speak, they would tell us of 
Hawthorne ; his struggles, hopes, suc- 
cesses and defeats. They would de- 
light and interest us with tales of 
those who have lived and met beneath 
its roof — of Emerson, Thoreau, Low- 
ell, Ripley, Curtis, Bartlett. And 
could we hark back to the days of 
Emerson and be with those who made 
his home the Capitol of Wisdom our 
ears would feel the words of Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Agassiz, Higgin- 
son, Stanley, Bret Harte, and Henry 
James. We could hear from the lips 
of Louis Kossuth, Walt Whitman, 
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Lord Amberly, Arthur Clough, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Julia Ward 
Howe, Harriet Martineau and the 
many kindred souls of that time. 

Could we go back to the days of 
the School of Philosophy and its 
meetings, when those enthusiastic but 
theoretical Transcendentalists held 
forth in the little chapel-like building 
on the Lexington Road, how true a 
picture would be ours of the Concord 
that has made for today. 

From one who has written with a 
ready, strong and graceful pen of 
Concord, I have taken this good 
word of appreciation, for it is well 
done : 

"If to trace the footsteps of genius 
and to linger and muse in the some- 
time haunts of the authors we read 
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and love, serve to bring us nearer 
their personality, to place us en rap- 
port with their aspirations, and thus 
to incite our own spiritual develop- 
ment and broaden and exalt our mor- 
al nature, then the Concord pilgrim- 
age should be one of the most fruitful 
and beneficent of human experiences. 
Familiarity with the physical stand- 
point of our authors, with the scenes 
amid which they lived and wrote, and 
with the objects which suggested the 
imagery of their poems, the settings 
of their tales, and which gave tone 
and color to their work, will not only 
bring us into closer sympathy with 
the writers, but will help us to a bet- 
ter understanding of the writings. 

* * * Concord attracts more 
pilgrims than any other place of equal 
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size upon the continent, not because it 
holds an historic battle-field but be- 
cause it has been the dwelling-place of 
some of the brightest and best in 
American letters, who have here writ- 
ten their books and warred against 
creeds, forms and intellectual servi- 
tude. It is another Stratford, another 
Mecca, to which come reverent pil- 
grims from the Old World and the 
New to worship at its shrines and to 
wander through the scenes hallowed by 
the memories of its illustrious littera- 
teurs, seers, and evangels. To the lit- 
erary prowler it is all sacred ground,— 
its streets, its environing hills, forests, 
lakes and streams have alike been bless- 
ed by the loving presence of genius, 
have alike been the theatres and the in- 
spirations of literary achievement." 
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(^ONCORD is just a beautifUl, 
quiet, dreamy old town that, (there 
»**_ is no malice in this) is saturated 
with the atmosphere of self-satisfaction 
andas has been aptly said, "its people 
form one grand mutual admiration 
society." 

To learn how true this is, one 
needs but a residence in the midst of 
this great family, where every body 
knows his neighbor and his neighbor's 
neighbor. He will find that there 
are certain laws governing Concord 
and its people, by which all are 
guided, and according to which all 
are judged, criticised, lauded and con- 
demned. 
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Madam Grundy, the sharp-tongued 
knocks at Concord's gate once in a 
while, but she seldom enters, and 
then but to whisper and pass out, 
for she offends, and to give offense in 
Concord is by Concord law, the right 
of no one. 

There are of course, as in every 
town, the Real and those who affect. 
There are the sons, the daughters, the 
sisters, the cousins, and the intimates 
of those who have made Concord the 
goal of the pilgrim. There are those 
who live in Concord because the good 
and the great have lived here before 
them. There are those who live in 
Concord because kind souls have left 
them within its boundaries. All go 
to make a happy and apparently con- 
tented family, but with a slight bal- 
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ance of the happiness in favor of the 
native-bred who are looked upon by 
the new comers with just a flavor of 
envy and the feeling that they have 
been specially well-treated. 
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(** ONCORD is without doubt, one 
of, if not the most noted town in 
^ the United States, but there are 
many of those who know of Concord 
who do not realize how varied are its 
claims for good things done. 

To the student of history, Concord 
is immortal because of its battle-field 
where on the nineteenth of April, 
1775 the first British blood was shed 
in the Revolutionary war. 

Of singular moment is the fact that 
that the Nineteenth of April is pecu- 
liarly a Concord day, for on that day 
in 1689 the Concord Militia was as- 
sembled on the Common and with 
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Lieutenant John Heald, started for 
Boston to assist in the overthrow of 
Governor Andros. On April 19th, 
1775, eighty-six years later, to the 
very hour of the day, the militia was 
again drawn up on the Common to 
begin its struggle in the War of the 
Revolution. On the nineteenth of 
April, 1 86 1, eighty-six years later, 
under the command of Lieutenant 
G. L. Prescott, the Common was 
again occupied as a starting-point for 
the Civil War. Again on the nine- 
teenth of April, 1898, resolutions 
were passed by the Concord Militia 
to be in readiness to answer the call 
for troops for the war with Spain, and 
the regiment to which it belongs was 
the first to report to the Governor of 

Massachusetts. Concord has served 
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Plymouth revere the memory of the 
Pilgrims Landing and its tablet, the 
1620 Rock. 

The wheels of Progress have 
turned slowly, very slowly here, and 
only after a most liberal greasing of 
the axle and strenuous labor on the 
part of the few who would have them 
turned. The better part, and by this, 
I mean the real, old Concord worship- 
pers, would have had no railroad with- 
in rifle range; no lights, save the sun 
and the moon and the stars, with pos- 
sibly a tallow dip, or at most the 
glimmering kerosene lamp. 

They would prefer, I think, that the 
streets or roadways be as in the old 
days when wagon-passage was suffi- 
cient, and street commissioners and 

highway departments were unheard 
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of: to days when the loyal citizens 
worked out their taxes with a day, 
now and then, at the plow, the shovel 
and the pick. 

They would, I am very sure, con- 
sign the lawn mower to desuetude, 
the stone crusher to the crusher itself. 
A municipal water system would never 
have usurped the time-honored cis- 
tern, well and spring, upon the waters 
of which those thrived who made 
Concord, the Concord so dearly 
loved. 

They would hark back to days 
when feet and legs carried the body 
on its journeys, long and short, re- 
freshing, rather than as in these days 
of disuse, exhausting, the body and 
the mind, with the exertion that 
comes from overwork. 
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They would go back to the days of 
those who have given them the things 
they prize most highly ; to the days 
before the bustle, whirl and worry of 
business and money-making and the 
eternal struggle for luxuries, drove 
the desire for better things into a 
small cell of the brain to gather cob- 
webs or decay. 

This, it seems to me, is the atmos- 
phere in which the true Concordians 
would live and have others live, for 
it was the atmosphere of those whose 
lives were and are still dear to them. 
And further, it has thus far been cre- 
ative of the antagonism most evident, 
when some form of what we now 
term " Progress " has threatened to 
break in upon the town, to mar its real 

beauty by lessening that rarely found 
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but delightful spirit of the old that 
has always individualized it. 

Progress is oftimes a dangerous foe 
for its advantages are many and its 
allies legion and active, while senti- 
ment in Concord though boldly asser- 
tive and vigorously defensive, even to 
the point of aggression, has been com- 
pelled several times to give way to 
the new order of things, and welcome, 
or at least, suffer, Progress in its coat 
of many hues. So Concord has its 
railroads and its quiet is disturbed by 
the shrill whistle of the locomotive 
and the rumble of the car wheels; 
and too, that octopus, the electric, has 
invaded its streets, gliding through 
the town with its clang of gong, and 
swish of trolley. The wells and the 
cisterns have long been dry and the 
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pump has been supplanted by simple 
little faucets of brass and nickle. 
The tallow candle and the kerosene 
lamp are still necessaries for those who 
sit up nights, and arise before the 
dawn, though electric lights, limited 
as yet to the tiny incandescents, have 
earned their way, after a long and 
plucky fight, into the shops and 
stores and a few of the houses. Gas, 
may it be said, though prayed for in 
its day, was given little choice but to 
stay away. 

Concord has progressed in so far 
as the installation of these would 
mark its progress, and in little else, 
unless there might be added as an 
evidence of further growth, the reg- 
ulation or organization of its govern- 
ment into departments and boards, 
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under such captions as Sewer Board, 
Highway Department, Water Board, 
Board of Health, et cetera, to the end 
of a list as exhaustive as that of the 
greatest cities of the Commonwealth. 
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THE business man looking upon 
Concord from the standpoint of a 
business man, considers it of little 
importance. Its stores and shops 
are few and small ; not specially well 
equipped because they are not well 
patronized, and not well patronized 
because they are not well equipped. 
Indeed, Commercialism is a thing of 
which Concord does not boast. The 
great American Dollar, though a feat- 
ure in the life, loses of its brilliancy 
at Concord's gates, and becomes 
beautifully dull and uninteresting 
save for its usefulness in providing 
for the welfare of her people. 
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This statement may be rather 
broad, so broad that a few will take 
exceptions, so it will be best to retract 
sufficiently to call it the rule to which, 
as applies to all rules, there are ex- 
ceptions. For there is a class in 
Concord that struts and plumes itself 
with an air that can be bought. There 
are those who bend to the superficial 
with the humility of a sleeping-car 
porter; who vie with each other in 
the closeness with which the frivolous, 
inconsequential Dame Fashion is fol- 
lowed ; who judge their neighbors as 
they do themselves, — by the clothes 
they wear, the style they fling, and who 
are prone to look down upon those 
who have not fought or won the bat- 
tle for wealth. They are necessary, 
and in a measure, useful. 
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But there are comparatively few of 
these, a fact eminently praiseworthy 
when it is considered that there are 
many of material wealth in Concord, 
and they are, in greater part, endowed 
with the splendid element of democ- 
racy that has given Concord a pre- 
eminence in this respect. 

The Man counts, and the purse is 
considered mainly in its efficiency as 
a bill-payer ; the means by which one 
may deal honestly by his neighbor. 

And this very spirit, it seems to 
me, is one of which Concord may 
well boast, for it is the spirit that has 
made it a town of greatest moment. 
The men who have given it its fame, 
were those whose lives may be studied 
as beautiful examples of the simple, 
unpretentious earnestness that makes 
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for worth, and though this rule applies 
the world over, Concord has been 
favored in the number of her men and 
women who have really progressed 
the world. 
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GEOGRAPHICALLY, Concord 
is a part of Massachusetts, located 
about twenty miles from Boston, or 
better, Boston is twenty miies from 
Concord, for it has been truely said that 
Concord is the centre of the visible uni- 
verse. Topographically it is quite 
like the greater part of eastern and 
central Massachusetts, picturesquely 
beautiful in its undulating though 
not pretentious formation, and greatly 
the debtor of Dame Nature for its 
simple grandeur. 

Civilization though, it must be 

» 

said, has boldly and fearlessly left 
its mark in the woodlands and in the 
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overlying hills : the civilization that 
has seen but the merchantable quality 
of the timber, and value in the sand 
and gravel banks: but there has been 
a more than ordinary kindness shown 
and a feeling of sacredness has been 
born and bred to still as much as pos- 
sible any further ravages in this town 
of Concord where all has become as 
sacred as is the past. 

As sacred as is the past ! 

Volumes could hardly be better 
descriptive of this little town of Con- 
cord than this unconsciously worded 
phrase, "sacred as is the past," for 
Concord is the past. 

Concord is because it was. Its 
people live in the past, cherishing its 
memory with the same fervor as the 
good folk of the old shore town of 
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its country, and well may its day be 
celebrated. 

The litterateurs know of Concord 
as the home of Emerson, Thoreau, 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Chan- 
ning the Alcotts and the many others 
who have become immortal through 
the literature they have given to the 
world. But few save those who have 
become familiar with the history of 
the town know of the many other 
reasons Concord has to substantiate its 
boast of importance. 



<t^> 
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3ENATOR George Frisbie 
Hoar, a native of this town, in 
a recent address upon the 
greatness of Concord, stated that 
scarcely one important step in the 
progression of the world had been 
taken, the initiative of which could 
not be traced to Concord. 

So though I will make no attempt 
at completeness in the list of Great 
Things that may be cited to prove 
how powerfal has been Concord's 
voice in the world's work, these may 
be cited at random: 

By a townsman, the Rev. Peter 

Bulkeley, who, by the way, with a 
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handful of followers first broke 
ground in Concord, and to whom 
credit may be given for its name, — 
by this sturdy pioneer one of the first 
two books from New England was 
written. This was published in Eng- 
land in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century and was called by 
Cotton Mather the "first born of 
New England." 

To another, William Wood, an 
early resident of Concord, several of 
whose descendants are now among 
the Real Concordians, is to be 
credited "New England Prospects," 
the first volume from this country 
published in England previous to the 
settlement of Concord. 

Here notwithstanding the claims of 

Professor Morse whose name glows 
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with splendor on the walls of the 
Hall of Fame, because of his achieve- 
ments, — here in Concord and by a 
mere stripling, a clerk in a Milldam 
clock shop, was really invented the 
telegraph. Harrison Gray Dyar, is 
the name of the American who first 
conceived the idea of sending mes- 
sages over a wire by means of electric 
fluid. The story of his struggle for 
recognition is most interesting, pro- 
traying an experience that, I am very 
sure is not uncommon with the 
average inventor. 

To quote from one who has care- 
fully studied this subject of the teleg- 
raph: 

only twelve years old he (Mr. Dyar) 
had performed many of the most 
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important experiments in chemistry, 
and mastered most of the principles 
of the science as they were then 
known. While living in Concord 
he became greatly interested in the 
study of electricity, and conceived the 
idea of transmitting a message over a 
wire by means of the electric fluid. 
By intense study and many experi- 
ments he concluded that he had made 
the discovery as to how it could be 
done, and proved it by a successful 
experimental line along the Causeway, 
now the Lowell Road. Then he 
exhibited his plans or idea to men in 
Boston and elsewhere in this vicinity 
but was received by those who might 
have assisted him, with laughter and 
ridicule. Though somewhat disheart- 
ened he was not discouraged. He 
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determined, however to leave for 
New York, where he hoped to be 
more successful in carrying out his 
project, and where he soon found 
others who joined him in the enter- 
prise. And here comes in the impor- 
tant fact that Harrison Gray Dyar 
erected the first real line, and de- 
spatched the first message by elec- 
tricity ever sent by such means in 
America. This may seem strange as 
the credit of this great discovery has 
been generally conceded to Prof. 
Morse, but it is true for Mr. Dyar 
erected his line at the race-course on 
Long Island in 1826, — six years be- 
fore Morse began his investigation of 
the subject, ten years before the latter 
began to talk about it, and eighteen 
years before he and others put up 
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their experimental line between 
Washington and Baltimore in 1 844." 
In the line of the decidedly prac- 
tical and useful, Concord, very natu- 
rally, it seems to me, manufactured 
the first lead pencils made in this 
country. Credit for this enterprise 
has been repeatedly claimed by vari- 
ous places and many people, but this 
does not disturb the fact, that in 
1 8 12, William Munroe, then a 
young cabinet maker, whose busi- 
ness, because of the war then waging, 
was in a sorry plight, turned an in- 
ventive mind to the actual needs of 
the community; to the study of those 
foreign productions that non-impor- 
tation, non-intercourse and the em- 
bargo laws then existing, made scarce 
and invaluable to our people. So 
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he studied the lead pencil and after 
experimental work covering a period 

of several months, he succeeded in 
producing a really superior article so 
that, as is recorded, "on the second 
of July, 1 8 1 2, he was able to proceed 
to Boston with a modest sample of 
about thirty lead pencils, the first of 
American make. These he sold to 
Benjamin Andrews a hardware dealer 
on Union street, who encouraged 
him greatly by contracting to take 
all he could manufacture up to a cer- 
tain time." 

By this same William Munroe, 
one of whose sons, by the way, gave 
Concord its Public Library, were 
made many articles that had pre- 
viously been obtainable only in Eu- 
rope, and his genius did much to es- 
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tablish an excellent reputation for 
Concord. And this Library, it is 
of interest to know, is the outcome 
or development of the first public 
library in America which was estab- 
lished in Concord in 1672. In that 
year the town elected a committee to 
give instructions to the selectmen as 
follows : 

That care be taken of the Books of 
Marters and other bookes that belong 

to the town e , that they be kept from 

abusive usage, and not be lent to 

persons more than one month at a 

time." 

So it would be possible to continue 

this list; to authentically cite the 

many other great achievements that 

have had their beginnings in this 

little town of Concord, but quite 
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enough has been said to substantiate 
its claim of usefulness, as the source 
at least of much History-Making. 

As to Concord's part in the affairs 
of the country-at-large, politically 
and otherwise, much has and can be 
written. Its part in the Revolution 
as the meeting place of the First 
Provincial Congress; its voice in the 
Civil war, where, as the stronghold 
of Freemen, the first notes for Abo- 
lition were sounded. Here was a 
most welcome harbor for John Brown 
of Osawatomie who found in Thor- 
eau, Emerson, Alcott, Sanborn and 
Channing sympathetic and eager co- 
workers. And here too, did many 
a fugitive from slavery, find shelter, 
protection and aid in their flight for 
freedom. 
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So it seems to me that there is 
great cause for Concord's claim of 
importance, for its whole history is 
that of progression in the best sense 
of that much abused word. The 
Transcendentalists' theory of the su- 
periority of mind over matter seems 
most truly the theory of Concord, 
for though it has not developed, 
even slightly, from the commercial or 
material standpoint, in its mental 
development, in the great thoughts 
and deeds it has given to the world, 
it stands alone, — the Concord upon 
which the thoughts of our great men 
are so often focussed. 

It is the Concord of Emerson, of 
Thoreau, of Hawthorne, and this is 
enough. 
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